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with a great sense of weakness, had some 
service among them to satisfaction. After- 
noon went to Scituate and put up at Doctor 


NO. 36. 


put up at Mehetabel Jenkins’, who was ex- 
ceedingly glad to entertain us. 
| “9th. At an appointed meeting, which 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 
(Continued from page 274.) 

“1803, 6th month 29th. A meeting was 
appointed for the inhabitants of the town at 
large, to whom the Gospel was preached with 
demonstration and power; many minds were 
wrought into contrition. 

“30th. Having spent about ten days on 
the island, and mingled a little in sympathy 
with Friends in their various conditions, with 
about fifty other passengers we returned to 
New Bedford. We bad a very pleasant pas- 
sage of about eight hours, except some sea- 
sickness ; with my wife it was so severe that, 
for three days after, she could scarcely speak 
" ljouder than a whisper. We returned to our 
lodgings at James Davis’. 

“7th month 4th. After spending several 
days with our kind friends at New Bedford, 
and being at divers meetings, we left them, 
and in company with James Simpson and 
wife, rode to the head of Acushnett river, and 
put up at Stephen Hathaways. 

“Sth. At an appointed meeting; where 
assembled a large and mixed gathering, to 
whom the Gospel was largely and sweetly 
proclaimed ; and in the evening we had a 
solemn interview with a number of gay young 
people who came in to see us where we had 
taken our lodgings; in which all appeared to 
be well satistied. 

“6th. Rode to Long Plain, and attended 
an appointed meeting, and at night put up at 
John Russell’s. 

“On the 7th were at Long Plain mid-week 
meeting. This with the meeting yesterday 
were very relieving tomy mind. In the even- 
ing had a meeting appointed at Humphrey 


Davis’ for his neighbors who were not Friends. Friend about 80 years old. The visit was 
Returned at 


It was a good meeting. 

“8th. Accompanied by Obadiah Davis and 
several other Friends, I went to a place called 
Beech woods, in Middleborough, and attended 
& meeting held at a private house. 
season of singular trial with me; but the gos- 
pel flowed freely through others, and I was 
satisfied, ag it appeared a time of favor, and 
the minds of the people were edified ; at night 
returned to our lodgings at Humphrey Davis’. 

“9th. We parted with our beloved friends, 


tory visit. 

“11th. Returned home under a comfortable, 
peaceful state of mind; and feel gratitude in 
believing the good hand of Him who burned 
in the bush and the bush not consumed, bad 
been with me.” 

“1804, 3rd month. Having for some time 
felt my mind drawn to make a visit to Friends 
in some of the eastern parts of our Yearly 
Meeting; and the latter part of this month, 
Ann Aiexander came to our house, being on 
a religious visit from Great Britain, accom- 
— by Mary Rotch, William Macy and 

eter Bonney. Ann being on her way to 
those eastern parts, it seemed right to take a 
seat with them in their carriage and drive for 
them. It was mentioned to the elders of our 
meeting and obtaining their approbation, I 
soon prepared for the journey. 

“4th month Ist. 
tended their First-day meetings, where very 
little was said. Put up at my brother-in-law’s, 
Matthew Purinton’s. 

“2nd. Took an affectionate leave of my 
friends and connexions, and accompanied by 
my brother-in-law, we rode to Newburyport. 
By reason of the great body of snow on the 
ground, though at this late season of the year, 
the travelling was very difficult. 

“3rd. Had a very dull meeting at Friends’ 
meeting-house in this place, with a small com- 
pany, chiefly nominal professors of our own 
Society. The standard of truth appears to be 
very much let down among them; and a great 
want of the brilliancy of that example and 
manners which so conspicuously characterized 
our worthy predecessors, as lights of the 
world. Rode to Almsbury. 

“4th. At an appointed meeting at this 
place, some relief was obtained. In the after- 
noon rode to Seabrook. 

“5th. At another appointed meeting: but 


ifew Friends present; though a large number 


of others. Ann was silent, and with me it 
was a laborious season. This afternoon we 
went in sleighs, over abundant snow, to make 
|a visit to our ancient friend Comfort Collins; 
she is in the 94th year of her age, and has for 
her room companion, Betty Dow, a worthy 


rendered truly precious to me. 
night to our lodgings. 


“6th. We pursued ourjourney. Some places 


the roads were almost impassable; but we 


It was a|surmounted all obstacles and arrived in Dover 


just at night. 

“7th. Verystormy. The day spent mostly 
in writing. 

“8th. First-day, at their meeting. The 
weather was fair and pleasant, but the meet- 
ing was small, aud very exercising on divers 


Went to Salem and at-| 


“10th. Rode to Oakwoods, and attended 
an appointed meeting held at Timothy Var- 
ney’s. It was a season of considerable favor, 
and I trust all were satisfied. Dined, and re- 
turned to Joseph Savages’, a man not of our 
'‘Soviety, but of note and respectability, and a 
convinced man; where we bad a religious op- 
portunity in the family. In supplication, Ann 
‘Alexander was clothed with that authority 
'which ever gives solemnity to such occasions. 
|The season was a savory one. Afterwards 
went to Abner Rogers’ and put up. 

“11th. After a season of favor in the family 
we took leave, and that night rode to Pep- 
perelboro’ ; and on the 12th rode to Portland. 
‘On an eminence above this town, we hada 
lview of the White Mountains, rearing their 
lofty summits like white capped clouds high 
in the air, and with splendid majesty bearing 
testimony to the power of Him who made 
jthem. 

“15th. First day of the week. At both 
their meetings Ann was silent; but my mind 
was drawn to drop a few close hints, which 
brought relief. 

“16th. Attended an appointed meeting at 
Falmouth, in which an alarm was sounded, 
and we left them under painful sensations. 
Dined, and rode to Windham. 

“17th. Another searching season in their 
meeting. May the careless and the supine 
lay it to heart. Rode to Gorham, and on the 
18th had an appointed meeting at this place. 
But few people came together, and not much 
room for public exercise. Rode to Portland. 

“19th. My birth-day, which completes my 
fortieth year. Their Preparative Meeting 
was painfully exercising. At the close of it a 
concern was opened to visit the families of 
Friends in this place; which being concurred 
with, we commenced, and visited three of 
them in the afternoon. 

“21st. Finished the work. It was a season 
of close investigation. 

“22nd. A season of enlargement in their 
First-day meetings; and dear Ann Alexander 
closed the public exercise of the day in solemn 
| powerful supplication. 

“23rd. Ata meeting appointed for the in- 
habitants of the town, which was truly a 
favored season, and doubtless satisfactory to 
most if not all minds present. 

“24th. Feeling clear of Portland and its 
inbabitants, we left them and rode to Fal- 
mouth. Had a searching and trying time in 
two families. 

“25th. The day spent chiefly in writing. 

“26th. At Falmouth Monthly Meeting; a 
time and exercise deeply engraven on the 
minds of some of us. 

“28th. After some arduous exercise in a 





and on the 10th attended their First-day meet-|accounts. Dined at William Brown’s; and,| meeting appointed for us in Lewistown, we 


ing at Pembroke; and though accompanied he accompanying us, we rode to Berwick, and 


rode to Leeds. 
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“29th. First day of the week. Some ser- 
vice opened for me, very much to the relief 
and strength of my mind. 

“30th. Went to Winthrop and sat a very 
laborious meeting among them, appointed for 
us; in which a sense of great formality pre- 
vailed. Dined, and then travelled to Augusta. 

“5th month Ist. Thence to Vassalborough, 
where on the 2d we had rather a dull season 
in their meeting. A sbort testimony, how- 
ever, brought some relief to my mind. 

“4th. Crossed the Kennebeck and rode to 
Sidney. 

“5th. Attended a meeting of the most 
arduous description. 

“6th. At the River Meeting. Silent. A pro. 
spect opened for another family visit, which, 
obtaining Friends’ approbation, we com- 
menced. 

“9th. At the River Preparative Meeting. 
Silent. Afternoon visited the family of a 
Friend who had fallen from his steadfastness 
in the Truth. It was a season of visitation 
renewed, and encouragement to emerge from 
his present condition. He was reached and 
humbled ; and brought to a sense of bis situa- 
tion, and wept much. O, for the desired effect. 
We tarried with them all night. 

“11th. Closed our visit to the families of 
this place to-day. It was a close searching 
time, and the things belonging to the peace 
of individuals were set before them in the au- 
thority of Truth. May it be a season of im- 
provement. Moses Sleeper was with us to 
most of the families. 

“12th. A leisure day. My leisure moments 
are spent much in solitary walks in woods 
and obscure places; it has been found profit- 
able to retire to commune with my own beart, 
and be still. These seasons have been strength- 
ening and sanctified to me. 

“13th. In their First-day meeting, dear 
Ann was bowed and much favored in solemn | 
supplication at the feet of Him, who made the 
Heavens and the earth, and in whose holy| 
Hand are all the blessings we are capable of 
enjoying. Afternoon another favored season, 
in a meeting appointed for people of other 
societies. I doubt not many were edified. 

“15th. Ann Alexander being confined by 
indisposition, I went in company with Moses 
Sleeper and wife, to the East Pond, and at- 
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“19th. Another leisure day. More fruits 
of solitude derived from retirement. 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Theatre : 


An Essay upon the Non-Accordancy of Stage- 
Plays with the Christian Profession. 
(Continued from page 276.) 

It may now be instructive to give ear to 
the “sober second thought” of some of the 
play-actors themselves. 

Colley Cibber, for forty years an actor, bas 
this to remark concerning bis occupation. 
Writing in the time of Queen Anne, he says: 
“ While vice and farcical folly are the most 
profitable commodities, why should we won- 
der that, time out of mind, the poor comedian 
when real vice could bear no price, should 
deal in what would bring him most ready 
money? But this, you will say, is making 
the stage a nursery of vice and folly, or at 
least keeping an open shop for it. I grant it.” 
In an epilogue composed by Dr. Johnson, and 
spoken by Cibber’s successor, Garrick, at the 
re-opening of Drury Lane Theatre upon a 
professedly reformed basis, there occurs this 
sentiment: 

“Ah! let not censure term our fate our choice, 

The stage but echoes back the public voice; 
The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
For we that live to please must please to live.” 

Dumas, who wrote “Camille,” said: “ You 

do not take your daughter to see my play. | 


You are right. Let me say once for all, you; 
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that it is a business “unworthy of a woman.” 
Frances Kemble, in her “ Reminiscences of 
the Stage”—a recent instalment of which 

peared in the Atlantic Monthly—gives the a : 
joined striking testimony. Describing her 
first appearance on the stage, she says: 

“So my life was determined, and I devoted 
myself to an avocation which I never liked or 
honored, and about the very nature of which 
I have never been able to come to a decided 
opinion. It is in vain that the undoubted 
specific gifts of great actors and actresses sug. 
gest that all gifts are given for rightful exer. 
cise; in vain that Shakespeare’s plays urge 
the imperative claim to the most perfect illus. 
tration they can receive from histrionic in. 
terpretation: a business which is incessant 
excitement and factitious emotion, seems to 
me unworthy of a man; a business which ig 
public exhibition is unworthy of a woman,” 
* * “Never,” she further says, “have I pre. 
sented myself before an audience without 
shrinking feeling of reluctance, or withdrawn 
from their presence without thinking the ex. 
citement I bad undergone unhealthy, and the 
personal exhibition odious.” 

In endeavoring to account (after ber publie 
appearance at Drury Lane) for the origin of 
the deep impression that she bad entertained 
as to the moral dangers of the life upon whieh 
she was then entering—for, she says, this fear. 
fulness certainly came not from her parents, 
who seemed not to have been troubled with 
any moral repugnance to their calling—she 
proceeds: “I had never heard the nature of 



































must not take your daughter to the theatre.|it discussed, and was absolutely without ex 
It is not merely the work that is immoral, it! perience of it; but the vapid vacuity of the 
is the place. Whenever we paint men, there) last years of my aunt Siddons’ life had made 
must be a grossness tbat cannot be placed|a profound impression upon me—her apparent 
before all eyes; and whenever the theatre is|}\deadness and indifference to every thing, 
elevated and loyal, it can live only by using! which I attributed (unjustly perhaps) less to 
the color of truth. The theatre being the|her advanced age than to what I supposed 
picture or satire of the passions and social|the withering and drying influence of the over- 
manners, it must be immoral—the passions|stimulating atmosphere of emotion, excite. 
and social manners themselves being im-| ment, and admiration in which she had passed 
moral.” Edwin Booth, in a letter to the!her life; certain it is that such was my dread 
Christian Union, says: “I never permit my|of the effect of my profession upon me, that 
wife or daughter to witness a play without! added an earnest petition to my daily prayers 
previously ascertaining its character. * */that I might be defended from the evil influ 
While the theatre is permitted to be a mere| ences I feared might be exercised upon me.” 
shop for gain, open to every huckster of im-| Not less convincing than the above, is the 








tended the meeting for Ministers and Elders. 


moral gimcracks, there is no other way to 
discriminate between the pure and base than 





We were enabled to drink together into the|through the experience of others.” (This E. 
one cup of Divine consolation ; by which we| Booth, in his vain attempt to reform the stage, 
were mutually strengthened. After meeting|lost a fortune.) W. C. Macready, another 
returned to our lodgings. noted actor, said : “ None of my children shall 
“16th. Attended the Monthly Meeting|ever, with my consent, or on any pretence, 
held at East Pond, under mingled sensations|enter a theatre, or have any visiting connec- 
of pain and comfort. tion with actors and actresses.” Sheridan 
“17th. Accompanied by several Friends,| Knowles, once a successful playwright and 
we rode to Augusta ; a pleasant little town at|actor, having become a Christian, renounced 
the head of navigation on the Kenebeck river.|the stage as utterly evil, and devoted the re- 
In the afternoon we attended a meeting ap-|mainder of bis life to preaching the Gospel. 
pointed for the inhabitants of that place. Aj} Says Theodore L. Cuyler, writing on the 
pretty large collection of people came to-| Perils of the Play-House : “One of the most 
gether, and the glad tidings of the Gospel|celebrated actresses of this time informed a 
were livingly preached to them. After meet-|friend of mine that she ‘only enters a theatre 
ing we rode to Hollowell, a handsome town/|to enact her part, and has very little conver- 
two miles below, on the eastern margin of the|sation with her own profession.’ A converted 
same river. actor once said to me, while passing a play- 
“18th. Here the doctrines of the Gospel|house in which he had often performed,— 
were illustrated, to the edification and satistac-|‘ Behind those curtains lies Sodom.’ Although 
tion of a pretty numerous audience assembled |sorely pressed to return to his old pursuits, he 
in the Presbyterian meeting-house. A time|said he would sooner starve than go on the 
to be commemorated, blessed forever be the|stage again.’ These men certainly knew 
Helper of his people. In the afternoon we| whereof they affirmed.” 
rode to Dresden. Of play-acting, the actress Siddons says 


(late) changed experience and the testimony 
of one of our own countrymen, who for more 
than twenty years followed the stage in the 
various characters of clown, minstrel, and 
regular play-actor. Having seen the folly of, 
and abandoned bis former occupation, be has 
been a good deal occupied during the past 
three years in calling others from the evil of 
their way, with the result that quite a num- 
ber of stage-players have abandoned the pur- 
suit, and turned to more morally-profitable 
engagements. Ata lecture given some months 
ago in the city of New York, he gave a sketch 
of his life, in which he pointed out from bis 
own experience, that “ the way of the trans 
gressor is hard.” Blessed with a good Chris- 
tian home—the remembrance of which never 
left him in all the years of his wandering—he 
confessed, nevertheless, that often, after his 
mother had given him her “ good night kiss” 
and supposed he was asleep, he would dress 
bimself and steal out of the house to go to the 
theatre—so strong had become his infatuation 
for the play. 

Referring to the way in which professing 
Christians turn their backs upon the Master 
in this matter—frequenting the play-house 
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and siding with the enemies of truth and right-| Those advanced in years had as much need 
eousness—he said : “ I have stood by the foot-|as any, who were just ready to step out of 
lights many a night, and recognized in the|time, being by the course of nature upon the 
audience Christian men by whose side I had|very verge of eternity, and the Judge waiting 
sat in church. You all know the influence of|as before the door, to receive their entrance. 
such conduct upon the young. And not only|And those who were ministers and elders had 
oung men, but old gray-haired men appear|much need to watch well their ways, that they 
in those places nightly ; and, though not a|might example the flock, and have to say, 
Christian, I have blushed again and again to}‘ Follow us as we follow Christ,’ the holy and 
see Christian (?) men laughing at and applaud-|heavenly Pattern of true rectitude, who had 
ing scenes of vice and vulgarity.” Conclud-|not (by his own testimony) whereon to lay 
ing, he said he could not understand how any |his head, so much was he a stranger and pil- 
man who has given his beart to Christ, can|grim upon earth. Those who were parents 
enter those gateways to hell, and he knew|and heads of families had much need to watch 
actors who are longing to get away from the/|well their ways, that they might be good ex- 
influences that surround them and the bonds|amples and waymarks to the youth ; and the 
that hold them to the stage. youth themselves, that they might be pre- 
In speaking of the perils of the play-house, |served from a fellowship with the people or 
it is therefore not alone the imminent danger spirit of the world, remembering that evil 
to the attenders which has to be considered,|communications corrupt good manners. I 
but also, as just intimated, the moral loss—|entreated all to watch, for he that betrays was | 
frequently the overwhelming moral loss—j|near at band, now as well as formerly, to 
which is sure to accrue to the players them-|bring into bondage, and under his govern- 
selves. I will introduce this aspect of the;ment. Great need, therefore, have we to) 
subject, by quoting the following brief para-|watch well our ways, and look to our Head, 
graph concerning a widely-known American |our Husband and Guide, that we may be en- 
actor who died not many years ago, premis-|abled to join in a holy confederacy to pull 
ing the quotation with the remark, that the down the kingdom of sin and Satan.” 
words were written by a friendly band, and} | 
that the glimpse they give of the inner life of | Street Sights in Mexico. 
this actor of note is doubtless not unlike that BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN. 
of very many who live by the stage. The first thing that strikes a traveller in a) 
“His habitual mood was one of levity. He strange land, are the street sights. They are| 
loved and trusted but very few persons. It the outcome of all the thrift or thriftlessness, 
suited his humor to jest, and to seek excite-/of all the inner life, and even of the modes of| 
ment and distraction ; first, because his tem- thinking and metaphysics of the land. 
perament naturally bloomed in a frolic atmos-; One is first struck with the odd and some- 
phere, and then becatse he wished to suppress times fantastic appellations of the small shops. | 
melancholy feelings and a gloomy proneness A grocery, in a room 7x12 feet, parades the, 








to self-reproach and saddening introspection.!name of “The Philosophy.” On the grog-| variety. 


In his domestic life he was unfortunate ; and shops may be seen the following very frank 


he lived to learn—as all do who depart from'and significant names: “The Charms of the’ gold braid. 


Pants are often gorgeous with silver but- 
tons, a double row running up each outside 
seam, with a silver cord laced between the 
buttons of each row. Sometimes as many as 
one hundred and fifty buttons are required 
for a single pair of pants, and constitute no 
small part of one’s fortune. The silver on one 
pair that I saw cost $120. These garments 
are cut so small that the buttons are a neces- 
sity. And yet in the diversity of styles it is 
not strange to see on the lower classes pants 
thirty inches in circumference at the knees. 
The fundamental idea that lies at the base of 
a Mexican gentleman's dress is, that be is a 
horseman. Hence pants are often reinforced 
with leather, as if for cavalry service, and 
worn by men who never vault into a saddle. 

Another strange article of apparel is a long 
shawl, called a rebozo, on the women, and a 
blanket, called serape,on the men. The rebozo 
is dropped on the head, one end falling in front 
of the left shoulder, and the other end is pass- 
ed in front of the face and thrown behind the 
left shoulder. It is head-dress, cloak, mantilla, 
basket, baby wagon and general cover for all 
things one desires to conceal. Sometimes a 
hole is cut in the middle of the serape and it 
is slipped over the head ; but in every case it 
is wrapped tightly about the arms if the 
weather is in the least chilly. What are the 
possibilities of a race, the arms of which are 
wrapped in shawls? It becomes almost an 
armless race. 

Shoes are in equally great variety. Many, 
both women and men, wear none whatever. 
Many wear the sandal, which is simply a piece 
of leather pierced round the edge for strings 
to lace over the foot. People wearing these 
never have corns. Hats are in equally great 
The sombrero has a brim six or 
‘eight inches wide, often stiff with silver or 
Hats frequently cost twenty or 


innocence—that the wrong that is done to Seductoress,” “ The Kiss of Love,” “The Life | fifty dollars; and one gentleman showed me 


the affections can never be righted on earth.” | Eternal,” (better have said death eternal) 
(To be continued.) “The Vesuvius,” (suggestive of fiery floods), 
“The Shipwreck,” “The Delirium Tremens” 

Watch. 


and “The Little Hell.” So do men defy des- 
The following lines from the life of that} 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


tiny, and face the worst. They know they 
servant of the Lord, Samuel Neale, are offer- 
ed for insertion in “ The Friend.” 

It seems as needful in this day as in any, 
age of the world, to watch; yes, to “ watch 
and pray, lest we enter into temptation.” 
And seeing here have we no continuing city, 
should we not be in earnest to seek one to 
come, whose builder and maker the Lord 
alone is. Laying aside every weight and the 
easily besetting sin, that we may run the 
heavenly race, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and the finisher of tho saints’ faith. 

Ohio, 3d mo. 19th, 1884. 

“Being First-day, my spirit was much 
humbled in our own meeting, and my Lord 
was pleased to appear for my succor and sup- 
port. These words were strongly impressed 
on my spirit, ‘ Watch well thy steps and ways.’ 
I took it as a seasonable caution for my own 
state, and rested under its admonition, until 
I further felt the animating virtue of Truth 
to arise in my heart, and to kindle an emo- 
tion to utter it amongst the people. The 
shortness of time was also opened to my 
view, and the dangers we were surrounded 
with whilst in these houses of clay,—the 


great need all had to watch well their ways,|/of holes loosely attached together. 
which they would be helped to do as they|party is seasonably clad for some part of 
looked to Him who has all power in his hand.! every day. 


rush on ruin, and glory in their shame. 
Associated with these blatant shops is the 

public traffic in pulque, the national intoxi- 

cant or stupefier. Long before reaching 


a hat for which he paid eighty dollars. To 
counterbalance this excessive bestowal of 
|money and material on the hats of a few, 
many go with very little or no hat at all. I 
dismiss the subject of clothes with the remark 
that such extreme raggedness is not to be 
found in any other country. The brown 
skins appear in sections amid the streaming 
rags of all colors, textures and shapes. It is 


Mexico City one sees vast plantations of|not strange to see a bit of fiery red carpet 


maguey plant, a species of cactus, from the 


patched on to what was once white cotton. 





centre of which whole pailsful of juice are 


The whole effect produced is that of poverty, 


drawn, which, being put in bog-skins, fer-|lack of taste, ambition, and, perhaps, possi- 
ments and becomes mildly alcoholic. It is a|bility of bettering their condition. 
vile drink. It is said that one train comes| Lottery tickets are offered with constant 
into this city every day bringing pulque|frequency on the streets. ‘There are no sav- 
enough to make a charge of $3,000 as freight.|ings banks, but lotteries conducted by the 
It is distributed to the shops in the city in|Government. It is no wonder the people are 
casks, from which it is drawn into the detest-| poor. 
able hog-skins once more. The hog never| A striking peculiarity of strect life in Mex- 
looks worse than when his skin is full of this|ico is the number of burdens borne on human 
evil spirit, with neck and each leg tied up to|shoulders. The water carriers are very nu- 
prevent its running out, too drunk to stand,|merous. An enormous earthen jar, with three 
and lying round waiting to bave the evil|large ears, is slung on the back, supported ex- 
spirit transferred from its inside to the inside|clusively by a strap over the forehead. To 
of some man. balance this a smaller jar is hung in front, 

Clothes are a street study in Mexico. The|supported by a strap over the top of the head. 
most violent contrasts are everywhere appar-|Seeing these men and women stagger along 
ent. Here one meets half a dozen gentlemen |under their heavy burdens, one longs to bring 
in overcoats. Immediately behind come men |the melting snows of Popocatepet! down to the 
whose trouser legs are not more than six|city in pipes, and set it leaping, singing, break- 
inches long, and whose shirts are assemblages|ing into pearls in the sunlight, as abundant 
Each jand free as God’s gift of air. 

All sorts of boxes, trunks, and furniture are 
carried on the shoulders of men. One reason 
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is, the streets are quite bad for carts, and|happiness than the “nicest apartments” in 


another is, men are cheaper than beasts.}the most attractive hotel.—Selected. 


Tbheso men carry enormous burdens, some 
actually walking off with 900 pounds. Notb- 
ing can be more expressive of strength and 
the beautiful play of muscle, now stiff as steel, 
and anon pliable as tenderest flesh, than to see 
a man with nearly every muscle in sight mov- 
ing quickly under such loads. But seeing 
these immortal men reduced to mere muscle, 
how one longs to cry aloud: “ There is power 
enough in wind, steam and lightning to grind 
all this corn, lift all these loads, carry all these 
burdens. These powers leap over the moun- 
tain tops, lift acres of lava in yonder volcano, 
and parade their swiftness in the daily light- 
ning, trying to tell man that they are ser- 
vants, tbat he is king.” 

One of the most striking things seen in 
Mexico, is the perpetual suggestion of the 
customs, manners and ways of the East. The 
houses in the country at least are mostly one- 
story high, made of mud or sun-baked bricks 
of adobe ; they are entered by a front door 
into a poteo or open court. Here all the ani- 
mals herd. One meets the same little don- 
keys as in the East, bearing the same burden 
of 300 pounds. In the field are the same 
plows and otber agricultural tools. One of 
the oldest Aztec idols has a head-dress singu- 
larly like that of the sphynx of Egypt. One 
constantly sees the same complexion and 

bysiognomy as among the Eastern races. 
[here is the same style of dress. Women 
wash by the stream in the same manner. One 
may eat bread baked at the foot of Hermon, 
and at the foot of the Cordilleras, and not 
know the difference except by the material 
of which it is made. The scenes call up the 
ideas from which these striking resemblances 
spring. Even the Aztecs had traditions of 
the deluge, of the ark, of the dove and the 
green spray or leaf. The great religious 
structures of the country are pyramids; the 
one of Cholula is in design and idea a repeti- 
tion of Babel. Further back they represent 


Marshallton, 1st mo. 1884. 





For “* The Friend.” 
“Incidents and Reflections” in No. 21 of 
“The Friend,” suggested the following lines: 


WATCHMEN—Ezex. 111. 17. 


The watchman placed on Zion’s walls, 
To warn of dangers near, 

Must heed the Master when He calls, 
Must sound his warnings clear, 

Though all the powers of earth combine, 
Opposing in the way : 

The message, Lord! is wholly thine; 
’Tis ours to obey. 


Man fain would claim a right to carp 
And cavil at thy word, 

Adverse to all his ways—so sharp 
And grievous to be heard ; 

Unveiling every secret thought 
Or act, vain self would try: 

All things unto the Light are brought 
To thy all-searching eye. 


Love-prompted warnings set aside, 
Can mortal this endure? 
Reflect! thy Master is denied ; 
Than thou, more perfect—pure. 
Though chilled the heart thus set at naught, 
“Should mortal man complain ?” 
’Tis by such sacrifice is bought 
Freedom from Satan’s chain. 


What matter though some friend should chide, 
And worldlings scoff and scorn ; 
Behold, our ev’ry want’s supplied— 
Our ev’ry conflict borne 
By Him, who marks the sparrow’s fall, 
And giveth light and life, 
Supports the weak, yea, comforts all 
Who brave the world’s dread strife. 


The servant needs not better fate 
Than that his Master shared : 

In dnty’s pathway, calmly wait 
The sweet rewards prepared 

For those whose ev’ry act and thought, 
Ts centered in God’s will; 

Behold, how thine own ransom’s bought ! 
Serve—suffer—and be still. 





—Liizzie G. Beebe. 
Temperance Gains, 





Eve as bringing sin into the world, by the Selected for “‘ The Friend,” 
temptation of a serpent, and as bequeathing ° 
to ber sex the sorrows of childbirth. : a on — 
Street scenes in Mexico are amusing at ae see from oak things 
times ; but the general impression is that of Cmatcatineker’ 


|Is there not wrought in every tiny leaf, 
sadness that a race can be oppressed for cen-| Undying truth for the reflective mind ? 


turies till all elasticity has been worn out, | Are they not eloquent, though void of speech, 
that men with immortal minds can become — to the _ a things, 
contented beasts of burden, and, saddest of, More ‘olty uses and more noble ends 

alk thet theennet of thin tes hoon accomplish. (72 earth’s best and highest? Methinks they are. 


. ae The heart is led to Him who bade them sprin 
ed by what claims to be religion.— The Inde-| From nothingness to glorious life—who one , 
pendent. To each its own sweet time to bud and bloom, 
Its own kind mission to fulfil on earth— 
Its time to fade and die. 
There is a voice 
That speaketh to the inner ear sweet words 


ee 


Wanted, a Home.—It is good for the newly 
married, as a rule, to begin by themselves 1| Of cheering hope, and lowly trust that He 
together, without the officious directions of| Who bade them spring from earth and clothed each 
others, however well meaning ; aud it is good, ed 
if possible, to be at home, not at a boarding-| With grace - beauty rare, hath the same power 
house or a hotel. For young married people = men pth art the _— live again. 
it is best that they should live together; their|] jn hee ee een ane anne 
I ’ y a » thei] love you for your gentle minstrelsy, 
doors closing out the world ; that they should | And for the ample harvest of sweet thoughts 
be all in all, under God, to each other; that|My soul hath garnered in for after use. 
the young wife should not be pursued by cal- When sad from life’s o’erburthened ills, my heart 
culations as to how she looks to a hundred Doth strength and courage gain from flowers that dare 


z The angry storm, and still with smiling brow, 
spectators ; that he and she should plan tO-| Look up through tears to Heaven ; thus would I learn 
gether, wisely adapt their modes and habits) To look through clouds of sorrow up to God; 


of life to means and prospects, always remem-|And gain from fading leaf and drooping flower 
bering that it is comparatively easy to go up, |The wisdom of a better love than marks 
but exceeding difficult to descend gracefully. The schools of men—that wisdom which heart-learned, 


: a a Dims not the eye, and leaves upon the brow 
A modest, self-contained dwelling is morally | No marks of age. Ah! would that we were prompt 
more healthy, more conducive to permanent|To learn the lessons they are prone to teach. 


“JT LOVE YOU SO.” 
A little head with golden hair, 
A little face so sweet and fair, 
A little hand with its dimpled grace, 
It wanders so lovingly o’er my face, 
And a sweet voice whispers soft and low, 
“T love you, sister—I love you so.” 


It is dreary outside—the wind and rain 
Sweep sobbing by like a funeral train; 

But there’s light within—my heart beats high, 
I heed not the wild wind’s wailing cry, 

As [ list to the murmur, soft and low 

“T love you, sister—I love you so.” 


Ah, what is fame but an empty show, 
Luring us on through fields of snow! 
Ah, what is wealth but a glittering chain, 
Linking our hearts to the wind and rain, 
If we hear not murmured soft and low 
The sweet, fond words “I love you so.” 


“T love you, sister !’’ ah, murmur it o'er, 

They’re the echoed words of another shore ; 

Where the streets are gold and the robes are white; 
Where there comes no storm with its bitter blight, 
Where many fond hearts we have missed below 
Are murmuring still, ‘‘ We love you so.” 





An article in The Independent, written by D, 
Dorchester, reckons among these the change 
in the popular estimate of the liquor traffic, 
which bas now become a disreputable busi- 
ness. It says :— 

“Sixty to eighty years ago, liquor sellin 
was as reputable as any other business. It 
was a regular part of the stock of all grocers, 
Old men have told me that, in deciding where 
they would buy their groceries, people made 
the question turn upon where they could ob- 
tain the best liquors and at the most favorable 
prices. West India rum was then as legiti- 
mate as any other West India goods; and 
New England rum ranked with corn, flour 
and calico. There was no conscience about 
selling either. The best men were liquor 
sellers. Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, relates of his 
native town: 


‘There was a grocery store kept by Deacon 
Eb, as he was called, where an enormous 
amount of rum was sold. He failed, and in 
some way his account books were scattered 
about the streets. We boys called them Dea- 
con Eb’s psalm books. The charges in them 
ran somewhat thus: “To rum, to tod, to rum, 
to tod, to rum, to tod.” Nine out of ten of 
the charges were either for rum or toddy. I 
recollect being in the store, one day, when an 
old man came in who was once the owner of 
a fine farm. He was squalid and trembling, 
but called for toddy. With his trembling 
hands he just managed to raise the first and 
second glass to his lips. He called for a third, 
and instead of taking it in his hands, he was 
obliged to leave it on the counter, lean over, 
and suck it up with his lips. I look back 
upon this period with perfect terror.’ 

Eighty years ago, before stoves were in- 
troduced into the places of worship, the men 
went to the tavern, at the intermission be- 
tween the services, to warm themselves, and 
to obtain ‘spiritual’ refreshment. The drink- 
ing was conducted in a lively manner, so that 
on returning to the meeting-house in the 
afternoon, ‘ the faces of the deacons and other 
prominent members shone more than did the 
face of Moses, when he descended from the 
Mount.’ 

These facts show how the dram-shop was 
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garded in those days. 


- THE FRIEND. 





It was not until|reading calls forth, does the general good war- 


after 1830 that the morality of the liquor|rant their continuance? 


traffic was seriously questioned. Since that 


It is advanced by some, that in replying to 


time, a strong revulsion against the dram-|these letters opportunity is afforded to cor- 


sbop bas been going on. 


Even in the last ten | rect them by tendering remonstrance or coun- 


years, the popular abhorrence of the saloon|sel as needed. But do we find this ever avail- 
bas strengthened and widened out into large|ed of; or what encouragement have we to 


circles of people. 
Said an old man to me, within a year: ‘I 


attempt it? A very few years ago an attempt 
was made in respect to an epistle generally 


was a liquor dealer forty years, beginning |admitted to be faulty in its character; but when 


when very different views were held from 
those now common. I was a clerk in a coun- 
try grocery, where liquors were sold as food. 
Later I was a wholesale whisky dealer in 
Boston. But I have been out of the business 
afew years. It bas become very disreputable, 
carried on now by the very lowest classes of| 
people, and sinking lower every year. A 
rum-seller’s wife may be as fine a lady as 
there is in town, as cultivated and intelligent, 
and she may have been a perpetual protest to) 
her husband against his business; but if she | 
goes out into society, she is pointed out as! 
“that rum-seller’s wife.” No decent man can| 
remain in the business. I am glad I am out 


the reply came to be submitted to the meet- 
ing, the intended correction was withdrawn 
on the plea of being too pointed, and a grave 
doctrinal error passed unrebuked. It was 
thus the faithfulness of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was the occasion of our losing that 
oldest and most truly faithful correspondent, 
and the reply we sent to their brotherly re- 
monstrance and complaint touching the circu- 
lation of writings which they carefully pointed 
out to be untenable and mischievous, virtually 
closed the door to this interchange. Their 
pathetic entreaties and warnings, fully justi- 
fied as they were by passing events in the 
divisions then taking place on this ground in 
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seemed to many Friends in a capriciously 
arbitrary manner, and not in accordance with 


the spirit or letter of our discipline—so that 
when any emergency arises, do we not find 
such doing as they list? Where bave we 
prevented divisions, or where have we suc- 
cessfully reconciled divided Meetings? I be- 
lieve our failure herein has in every case 
arisen from too precipitate action in the first 
instance, thus fatally closing the door against 
counsel or the possibility, humanly speaking, 
of either party retracing their steps. With 
such meetings as are not on the register for 
this formal correspondence, our influence thus 
far has been absolutely nil. 

This brings me, if not to a part of the ques- 
tion, to a subject closely connected with it, 
which should not be longer overlooked, viz., 
our relation to those very bodies, smaller or 


larger, as they may be, in comparison with 
jthose they are divided from in the same lo- 
icality, who, whilst allowedly holding the 


principles of Friends, and claiming them by 


|profession, are virtually disallowed by the 
\arbitrary rule based upon holding epistolary 


of it.’ New England in 1845-46, were more fully |correspondence. Are such bodies, usually in- 

In 1876 a thorough canvass was made of! confirmed in that which followed in Ohio in |cluding, as we know, the sounder portion of 
Philadelphia, in respect to the nationality | 1854, when the differing judgment of the two |the Society, to continue to be excluded by us 
and character of its liquor dealers, with the| Yearly Meetings culminated in the cessation'as from the bousehold of faith? Can no 
following results : of their epistolary intercourse. jremedy be found for this anomalous state of 














Chinamen, pote. care 2 Well, greatly as this abstention has been things? I feel the subject is attended with 
a ee ee ee 18 deplored, Philadelphia from 1857 has ceased serious difficulties, and that whilst our present 
Spaniards, . . . 0. 0+ eo to receive or issue correspondence, and with system of correspondence is continued, these 
bea S a ae ae eae pa what result? Some loss, doubtless, has ac- seem to be insuperable ; but a frank ad mis- 
French, Poe See he ey ee crued; but not, I believe, in ber own Case in sion of them would, I think, be a first step to 
Scotch, a0 ale ee Var es ae any degree approaching to that which those their remedy, and the withdrawal of the sys- 
| ee ee ee sun co-ordinate bodies aa ee were tem now impugned would at once clear the 
Germans, . ‘os os » 2,17 the occasion of her isolation. Upholding the ground. 
Irish, + os # ot doctrines of the early Friends - affirmed in rn ee, . 
Raddadieiie > os ~. 33a ‘The Ancient Testimony Revived, 1843,’ she}, How many people, patient and uncomplain- 
Unknown, aes : ; . 674 bas earnestly contended for the faith by the ing about important matters, lapse into queru- 


Americans, . + «+  «  « 205 — jissue of many thousands of books on our dis-|!ousness and discontent over small annoyances, 

[tingnishing views, and many, many thousands |and especially over that most momentary of 

Total, - + + + + 8,034 — lof tracts in the same direction; whilst her/|all troubles, an unpleasant state of weather. 

Of this number, 3,782 were directly or indi-'. Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the Re-|They have learned that clouds of trouble and 

rectly connected with houses of ill-fame, and | jjgrous Society of Friends, 1847,’ is an evi-|affliction sooner or later lift to let the sun- 
more than two-thirds of the dealers had been' dence of the constancy of her faith. 





In this Shine through; that tears of sorrow some- 
inmates of prisons and station houses. This! sense she has proved a refuge for the pure times nourish the loveliest beart-flowers; that 
will be generally accepted as a typical fact, ' principles of Christianity, as revived andthe brightest days of a lifetime may follow 
showing the character of the liquor dealers in espoused by our forefathers of the seventeenth ‘right after the darkest; but that in the pro- 
all our towns and cities, and a striking fact century, in a way which no other body of 8aic, material, every-day world, the rain is 
of moral progress.” iFriends has done, or, I believe, at the present ever necessary, or that a cloudy day may be, 
For “The Friend.” {time could do. Greatly as I deprecate and ane goes is, eee. by a ~~ one, 
: \deplore the causes of this forced isolation in|are facts they practically ignore. e storm 

Our Yearly Meeting Correspondence. ; ‘ae case of Philadelphia, ‘as at present advis-|that prevents a proposed excursion is re- 
Under the above heading, The British Friend ed,’ I can but believe it may be found ‘ good ceived almost as if it were an unjustifiable 
for Third month, contains an article from J.' for the present distress; and well may we|and impertinent freak of nature, regardless 
A., of London, some extracts from which are covet that liberty in which, freed from the |of the fact that it fills the stream that turns 
subjoined, as being likely to interest the read-!}onds incurred by a formal correspondence, | hundred mills, and refreshes the roots of 
ers of * The Friend.” Speaking of the epis-| she bas thus continued to utter the voice of grasses that feed a thousand cattle. The city 
tles received from other Yearly Meetings, it warning against prevailing errors and weak-|pedestrian who, finding the sidewalks slippery 
Bays: ness, as of a trumpet giving no uncertain |and troublesome, exclaims against the snow, 


“ Watching the direction of these letters, as sound, and without fear or favor. The ‘ Ad-|does not stop to think, perhaps does not even 





many have been wont for many years with dress’ issued by that Yearly Meeting im 1883} know, how much easier work is done in the 


much interest, it is obvious to me that their to their own members, and Friends every- 
religious weight has greatly lessened, and the; where, is a confirmatory evidence of her 
balance of their influence, formerly for good, fidelity to the cause of truth; going calmly, 
now lies in an opposite direction. Statements thoroughly, and in a catholic spirit into what 
of a doctrinal character are increasingly fre- had become in other quarters debatable ques- 
quent in them, which have not the approval tions, and in a dignified, unanswerable, and 
of the hearers, not being consistent with our it is hoped, in many cases, convincing manner. 
acknowledged views or our individual ex-| In our own case, every year increases our 
perience; whilst from some knowledge of ex- difficulty ; strengthening the belief that were 
isting facts obtained from other sources, their correspondence desirable, we are conducting 
statements are felt to be misleading and un- it upon very doubtful lines. Where is now 
reliable, whilst leaving us in ignorance of our place of influence with any one of the 


their true condition. Now if such be the case, accredited bodies with which we have elected | 


with the diversity of judgment which their to correspond—in too many cases, as it has 


country for the presence of the snow. The 
farmer’s teaming is far more readily accom- 
plished on runners than on wheels, the lum- 
berman can get out bis logs with half the 
expense; most important of all, the roots of 
flowers and grasses are safe under the snow 
when they would freeze without its protec- 


ltion. And, after all the complaining, things 


go on just as they would without it; and all 








the success the complainer secures—if it can 
be called success—is in manifesting a spirit 
of ingratitude to Him who makes seed-time 
and harvest, day and night, sunshine and 
storm.— Selected. 
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Natural History, Science, &. Imitation Alligator Skin—A large propor-|the dust particles form the nuclei on cerem 
A Spider Afloat.—A writer in the Portland, tion of the leather sold as alligator is really a/it condenses ; third, if there was no dust jg § > tb 
(Me.,) Press says that be took a spider from photograph of the original article. The real/the air there would be no fogs, no clou ace 
his web, put him on a chip, and set bim afloat skin with its curious rectangular spaces sepa-| mists, and probably no rain. But if this wepg bris 
on the quiet waters of a pond. “He walked rated by grooved markings, is carefully photo-|the case the air would become supersata absor 
all about the sides of the bark, surveying the graphed. From the negative thus obtained} with vapor, which it would deposit on ey more 
situation very carefully; and when the fact|® COPY '8 produced in bichromated gelatine, |solid substance it came into contact with, with 
that he was really afloat, and about a yard which has the property, under light, of afford-| Everything would be a condenser, ey of Ch 
from shore seemed to be fully comprebended,| ig images in relief. This is easily repro-|grass blade and tree branch would drop with | ® ™ 
he prospected for the nearest point of land. duced in metal, which serves the purposes of} moisture, our dresses would become drippin place 
This point fairly settled upon, be immediately |® die. Common cheap leather is now taken | wet, the inside of our houses become dam Cbris 
began to cast a web for it. It soon reached|#2d placed with this die under heavy pres-jened, and everything in our rooms run with only 
the shore and made fast to the spires of grass, | 847, when all the delicate markings of the/ moisture. From this unpleasant condition —! 
Then he turned himself about, and in true/#lligator skin are indelibly impressed upon it.| we are saved by the minute particles of float. Srd 
sailor-fashion bagan to haul in hand over; —Chambers’ Journal. ; _ {ing matter with which our lower air is filled, of H 
hand on his cable. Carefully be drew upon Roman Antiquities.—Some very interesting} — He found that excessively minute quanti: a | 
it until his bark began to move towards the| Roman sepulcbral discoveries have been ee ties of vapor sufficed to form fogs, and that | of th 
shore. As it moved the faster, the faster he| lately at Mayence, in the carrying out of|}some substances were much superior in thig | clea 
drew upon it to keep bis hawser taut and|some railroad excavations and earth-works.|respect to others. By burning common salt] nece 
from touching the water. Very soon he A large number of large and small stone dense vapors were produced, and still denser | da" 
reached the shore, and quickly leaped to terra-| Coffins were found at irregular distances from|ones by the burning of sulphur. To this re 
firma.” each other, the intervening spaces having} vigorous action of sulphur he attributes the | ° a 
An Electrical Lounge.—In a furniture estab- been occupied by wooden coffins, as is proved| London fogs. All coals contain sulphur, and pong 
lishment in New York City there is a room| by the fragments and the nails which were he estimates that 200 tons of this substances ] ality 
fitted up with a lounge, &c. If a person re-| found. One stone coffin bore a plate, which} per day are burned in the fires of London, for ( 
clines on the lounge, and touches a certain | Seems to have previously served as the “head- = 
twilled binding cord containing gilt tinsel, he Stone of a former grave ; and all the indica- Items. 
receives quite a sharp electric spark. The! tions suggest that the place had been used at New Buildi We . 
room is located over a hot-air engine, the belts| Successive periods as a place of burial. Most Dies an cea © h ae eee —— 
f which run in opposite directions with great| of the graves that were opened contained| Oe ee eS ee ee 
of whic in opposite dir g ; a “1:1, /0f this school, a plan for new buildings was pre § __ 
speed, and act as an electric machine, charg-| skeletons of women and children, with w hich | sented by a sub-committee which had been consider- } 
ing the carpet and lounge above them like a| lay bracelets, Tong, needles, censers for burn-| ing the subject for several months. It proposes to 1 
Leyden jar.—Scientific American. ing incense, &c. There was one metal coffin, | reduce the height of the buildings from five storie, § Co 
Ensilage—W. M. Williams in a recent|in which lay a woman's skeleton, but with-|the present elevation, including the basement, to 
lecture before the Society of Arts, London,|0ut any inscription or ornament. In the three stories ; and to provide in the principal build- N 
thinks that the coarse vegetable fibre packed | Children’s graves there were toys and other |'"& nee boys’ and girly Satan . 
t ' & ep peer - é oss . | and the boys’ class rooms, which now are in separate | ex 
into the Silo, undergoes a change similar to| Objects, generally of beautiful workmanship, " 


that which takes place in the ripening of a 
pear—the woody fibre or cellulose being par-| 
tially converted into sugar. 

Malaria from Drinking Water.—Dr. Harvey | 
in the Sanitary News publishes some observa-| 
tions on the malarial diseases affecting the} 
inhabitants of Orange, Bloomfield, &c., N. Y. 
Nearly all of the inhabitants obtain their 
water from shallow wells, and suffer from chills. 
One family abandoned their well and used 
cistern water exclusively. Another drove a 
well-pipe 60 feet, penetrating the underlying} 
sandstone. Both of these have since been} 
exempt from the ague. 

Men Ignorant of Fire.—Titian R. Peale in 
The American Naturalist for the 3d month, 
confirms the statement published in the Nar- 
rative of the United States Exploring Ex- 
aey that the inhabitants of Bowditch’s 
sland, discovered in 1841, were then totally 
unacquainted with fire. T. R. Peale was 
at the time on board the Peacock, which! 
visited the Island. He says, “We saw no) 
traces of charcoal or ashes in their village} 
or town. Their food consisted entirely o 
cocoa nuts and other fruits; with fish, echini, 
and other products of the sea. In many of| 
the semi-civilized islands of the Pacific Ocean) 
uncooked fish are still eaten as a delicacy ; 
also echini or sea-eggs, as we eat oysters, raw, 
or ‘in the shell.’ The terror of fire, as we 
witnessed it on more than one occasion at} 
Bowditcb’s Island, convinced us fully that 
down to the period of our visit, the natives 
bad never cooked their food. The thunder of 
our cannon, when measuring the island by 
sound, when explained to them, did not create 
half the alarm created by a lighted cigar, 
which in their understanding could not bear 
any explanation, and no persuasion on either 
of our visits could induce them to approach it.” 





- '_F> structures. These changes, and the enlarged accom- 
such as little bracelets, glass and earthenware! modations proposed in nearly all the de partment 


utensils, &c. There was one little polished necessarily require much more room on the grou 

goblet of singular beauty. One stone coffin plan. The general features of the plan were very 
(the inscription on which contained some satisfactory, and while it is subject to modification 
mistakes) held the body ofa woman, dressed |in the details, it is probable that it will be substan- 
with lime for the purpose of preservation, | tially carried out, if it should so meet the approval 


7 eel pat at -)/ of the friends of the institution as to induce them to 
having the back hair arranged in a long plait} .ubscribe the funds that will be needed for its erees 
of eight strands, woven with great elegance, tion. It is understood that the general funds of the 


and the clearly discernible remains of a cap.'school are not to be drawn on for this purpose. 


The bair is now red, but most probably w ~ — Donations to Westtown Boarding School.—Among 
once black. There was in the coffin a stone’ the donations which this institution received during 
needle-case, ornamented with gold bands, two the last fiscal year, were a legacy of $1000 from the 
bone dice, a wooden casket with bronze mount- late Alexis Cope, of Germantown ; the sum of $3000 
ings, the key of which was in excellent pre- subject to the payment of interest thereon during 
servation, and a bronze ring. As to other) the lifetime of the donor; and $1000 from a former 
objects found in the place, a small bronze) PUPit whese name was not given. ‘The sons of our 
figure of a dancing Bacchante, three black | presented the school with a very valuable collection 
earthenware water phials beautifully painted, | of minerals, which it had been a labor of love with 
and bearing the following inscription, “vivas him to gather together during many years. 
mi,” “ bibe,” “dos,” were especially deserving — Ceremonial Observances —The 5 iscopal Recorder 
of notice. A quantity of silver and bronze (Reformed) in calling attention to he growth of 
coins were found, ranging from the time of ritualistic ideas in the Episcopal Church, quotes the 
Hadrian to the end of the third century.— following from one of their Calendars : 
Chr. Adv. | “ Reverential instinct and Catholic example teach 
Voleanic Dust and Rain.—An important that it is unbecoming to transfer from the shop to 
contribution to this subject was read by Dr.|the aoe eee the Church [the meeting-house], 
John: Aitken before the Royal Society moe oon for holy use, without first being 
Diishune to 8000. She camameeiel wekte apart for such purpose. For blessing anything 
indurg in 6 Ox} 2 for sacred use, the Priest should be vested in sur- 
reservoirs, some containing filtered air, and plice and stall of any color (violet preferred.”) 
some ordinary air. Steam admitted to the| From the form of prayer directed to be used on such 
former continued invisible. In the latter it at| occasions, the following is extracted :—“ Be pleased 
once made a dense fog. By letting the fog|to puritf and bltess and consetcrate with the great- 
settle and continuing to admit steam it ceased | ae Se ee — a 
to condense after several repetitions. | The} .6 they oa become meet ona hallowed for Divine 
air was apparently washed clean of its in- worship and Thy Holy Mysteries; and grant that 
visible dust. whosoever of Thy Bishops, Priests or Deacons shall 
These experiments were repeated in a great] put on these holy garments, may be counted worthy 
variety of forms, and the following con-|to be saved and defended from all assaults and 
clusions reached: First, that when water| temptations of evil spirits.” 
vapor condenses in the atmosphere it always} It is a cause for mourning to see people 
does so on some solid nucleus; second, that thus drifting back towards those outward and 
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ceremonial observances which were enjoined 
by the law of Moses, but which have no right 


brist. The more the minds of people are 
absorbed in such worse than useless rites, the 


. more the danger that their attention will be 


withdrawn from the leadings of the Spirit 
of Christ within them, which is the only way 
to salvation; and that their trust will be 
laced on man-made priests. instead of on 
Christ himself, who is the everlasting and 
only priest under the Gospel. 


lace in the more spiritual dispensation of 


—Religion and Science.—In his Boston Lecture of 


$rd_mo. 10th, Joseph Cook referred to the writings 
of Hermann Lotze, recently deceased, who stood 
very high in Germany as a teacher in Philosophy 
and Science. Lotze taught that the facts and laws 
of the universe, of which science takes knowledge, 
clearly show the existence of design; that —— 
necessarily implies the existence of a Deity ; and he 
draws the conclusions, that in the creation and 
preservation of the world, God has voluntarily 
chosen certain methods of action, which are indi- 
cated by the facts and laws which exist; and that 
the scientific as well as the Christian basis of mor- 
ality and spiritual growth and bliss, is only on love 
for God and longing to be approved by Him. 
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The plaintive language of the amiable poet 

Cowper— 
“ My ear is pained, 

My soul is sick with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled’— 
expresses the feelings of the wise and humane 
from his day to the present; and it will pro- 
bably never cease to be applicable, until the 
natural selfishness of man is brought into sub- 
jection to the Spirit of Him, who delivered 
the command: “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them.” Yet some good may be effected by 
holding up to public reprobation the viola- 
tions of this command which are constantly 
occurring in various parts of the earth; such 
as the shot-gun policy in some parts of the 
South, the encroachments on the rights and 
lands of our own Indians, the French inva- 
sions of Madagascar and Tonquin, and the 
unjustifiable treatment of the South African 
races. 

In Australia and several of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, where European or American 


colonies have become firmly rooted, a state of 


things now exists similar to that which led 
to the introduction of African slaves into the 
West Indies, when under Spanish control. 
Land is abundant, but the laborers are com- 
paratively few; and an 
labor would largely increase the products of 
the soil and add to the wealth of the people. 
For a number of years past efforts have been 
made to supply this want by employing the 
natives of the various islands of the East In- 
dian Archipelago. In procuring these, the 
recruiting vessels have often resorted to de- 
ception and even to force; so that some of 
their officers have been almost as unscrupu- 
lous as the African slave traders. The narra- 
tives of recent travellers in those regions con- 
tain many statements of cruelty and outrage 
practised by the captains and crews, who 
were kidnapping or cajoling laborers for the 
Sandwich Island or Queensland markets. 
The laws of the English colonies provide, 
that after three years’ labor, the laborers 


a 
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shall be returned to their own countries, with 
the wages they may have saved. But in at- 
tempting to do this, a serious difficulty has 
been encountered. In many of the South Sea 
Islands a condition of chronic hostility with 
neighboring islands exists; and this is fre- 
quently the case between adjoining districts 
in the same island. So that “unless the re- 
turning islander is not only landed on his own 
island, but at his own village, he is sure to be 
consigned to slavery, if not death, as well as 
the forfeiture of his hard-earned store of 
trade.” Some of those who were being re- 
turned, nominally to their homes, by the 
Rhoderick Dhu, a \abor vessel of Queensland, 
during a late cruise, were put ashore at Paama, 
and were immediately seized, killed and eaten 
by the inhabitants. A similar fate befell those 
landed from the Helena. 


A communication in the British Friend ot 


Second month, says there are twenty vessels 


now engaged in this trade of obtaining la- 
borers. 





The public newspapers have lately con- 
tained many items of mournful interest re- 
specting the doings of the mob at Cincinnati, 
and the sad loss of life resulting therefrom. 
Some of the residents of that city were dis- 
satisfied with the verdict of a jury in a trial 
for murder, which brought in the defendant 
guilty only of manslaughter; and they at- 
tempted to force open the jail, with the inten- 
tion of at once putting the criminal to death. 
This was resisted by the authorities ; and in 
the contests which ensued between the mob 
on one side, and the police and military on 
the other, more than one hundred persons 
were wounded, and fifty were killed or have 
since died of their wounds. In addition to 
this, the court-house, with many valuable 
records, was destroyed. 

Complaints have been made of great ob- 
structions to the course of justice in Cincin- 
nati, as well as in other places, by legal refine- 
ments and technical obstructions, and some- 
times corrupt practices. 
has been some ground for this; and it would 
be very desirable if a substantial reform could 
be made in the course of legal practice, and 
in the administration of the laws, that would 
remove this complaint; and not at the same 
time introduce other evils. But to substitute 
lynch law (which is mob violence) with its 
rash and hasty proceedings, and its violation 
of the foundation of all civil society—the sub- 


mission of each individual to the government 


of the laws—is to incur greater evils than 
those which are sought to be redressed. Such 
cases of reckless violence were formerly con- 


additional supply of|fined to frontier settlements where society 


was in an unsettled state. But of latter time 
the same lawless spirit seems to have spread 
into some of the older settled sections of our 
country. It is one of the signs of approach- 
ing anarchy ; and all lovers of their country 
ought to unite in condemning and discourag- 
ing all its manifestations. 





In another part of our columns will be 
found an article from the British Friend, 
touching on the general question of corres. 
pondence between the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends. We have long believed, that the 
circumstances in which our Society has been 
placed of latter times, have led the members 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to look upon 
this subject from a point of view which was 
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scarcely thought of when the practice of in- 
terchanging epistles was first introduced. 
Those members who took an intelligent inter- 
est in the proceedings of our Yearly Meeting 
forty years, or longer, ago, well remember 
that when an epistle had been received from 
a meeting where a separation had occurred, 
as in New England and Ohio, the reading and 
replying to such an epistle was regarded as an 
official recognition of unity with the bod 
from which it emanated. In the deliberations 
‘}connected therewith, the primary object of 
such interchange of epistles was largely over- 
shadowed and obscured by the pressure of 
vital questions connected with the organiza- 
tion of Society. Hence, we believe there has 
grown up among us a sensitiveness of feeling 
on the subject of correspondence, and a corre- 
sponding timidity, which would not have ex- 
isted, if epistles had been sent and received on 
the simple ground of religious concern. 

The reading of a communication from 
another religious body does not imply unity 
with the body from which it came, unless it 
was so understood by the Meeting at the time. 
Such a communication might come from a 
body altogether outside of the organization of 
Friends, and, after the examination provided 
\for by the discipline, might be deemed suita- 
ble to be read in a Yearly Meeting of Friends ; 
and might be so read, to the satisfaction or 
information of those assembled. But this 
‘action would not imply an organic union with 
ithe Society from which it emanated, nor an 
agreement with all the doctrines held by them. 
Whether such a document should be read or 
not, would be decided on other grounds—such 
as the demands of Christian courtesy, the 
probable influence it might exert on the meet- 
ing or on otbers, the feeling which accom- 
‘panied its examination by the committee to 
iwhom it was referred, and, above all, that 
sense of Divine direction which is often vouch- 
‘safed by the Head of the Church to those liv- 
ing members who look to Him for wisdom 
and guidance. 








The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Pennsylvania are circulating a petition to 
the State Legislature, asking for the enact- 
‘ment of a law “requiring in all schools sup- 
ported by public money, or under State con- 
trol, instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, 
Which shall give special prominence to the 
‘effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and nar- 
cotics upon the human system.” 

One column is appropriated for the signa- 
tures of voters, and the other for those of 
women. We understand copies of the petition 
are to be left at the Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
street, for signing. 





In the 3rd line of the foot note on page 267 
of “ The Friend,” for Reformation read Resto- 
ration. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unsitep Srates.—The bill of Senator Blair for ap- 
propriating money from the national revenues among 
the States for educational purposes, was passed by the 
Senate on the 7th instant, with the following amend- 
ments: 1, That the amount to be distributed for the 
first year be $7,000,000; the second year $10,000,000 ; 
the third year $15,000,000, and shali then diminish at 
the rate of $2,000,000 yearly, until the expiration of 
the eighth year, when the appropriation shall cease. 
2. That equal opportunity of education shall be given 
to all children of the States. 3. The money shall be 
used only for common schools not sectarian in charac- 
ter. 4. That no State shall receive any of the benefits 
























of the act until the Governor of the State shall file with 
the Secretary of the Interior an annual statement, 
showing the attendance at the schools and the expendi- 
tures of them. 

On the Ist inst. in the House of Representatives, the 
Trade Dollar bill was taken up. After discussion — 
Bland moved to strike out the fourth section, which 
provides that the trade dollars re-coined into standard 
dollars shall be deducted from the amount of bullion 
required to be coined by the remonetization act. Agreed 
to—yeas 131, nays 118. The bill was then passed— 
yeas 198, nays 46. On the 7th inst., Representative 
Thompson, of Kentucky, moved to suspend the rules 
and adopt a resolution declaring it unwise and inex- 
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per bushel, the latter rate for Delaware; and No. 3|_ A despatch from Rio Janeiro says the merchants of 
'red at 83 cts. per bushel, and 10,000 bushels, No. 2 red| Rio Janeiro and Santos intend to maintain the price 
|ate96 a 973 cts. 4th mo., 98} a 98} Sth mo., $1 a $1.00} coffee. They attribute the recent heavy decline in By. 
6th mo, and $1 a $1.00} 7th mo. Corn.—Car lots were | Tope and the United States to the manceuvres of apg 
‘unsettled: 9000 bushels sold in lots at 56 a 57 cts. per|lators. The next crop will amount to 5,000,000 
,bushel, the latter rate for prime yellow; 52 a 54 cts.) General Aguero and his followers, who left fy 
for rejected and steamer; and 60,000 bushels sail mixed| West, landed on the 1st instant at Hicacos, near the 
at 54 a 55 cts. 4th mo., 54} a 55 cts. 5th mo., 56} a 564! jurisdiction of Cardenas, Cuba. The instant the ay. 
iets. 6th mo., and 57$a57{ cts.7th mo. Oats.—Car lots thorities heard of the landing of the filibusters, t 
,were lower. About 11,000 bushels sold in lots at 38 a| were sent in their pursuit. Reports from all parts of 
40 cts. per bushel, according to quality, and No. 2 the island describe the situation as daily growing worse 
| white at 384 a 39 cts. 4th mo., 38} a 39 ects. 5th mo.,! New bands are reported to have risen. The Govern 
38} a 39 cts. 6th mo., and 38 a 394 cts. 7th mo. |ment will soon be obliged to fight such a number of 
Beef cattle were in fair demand, and prices were scattered parties of bandits that the troops available 





pedient for the present Congress to abolish or reduce | firmer: 2400 head arrived and sold at the different’ will be insufficient. A feeling of distrust and alarm jg 


the tax on spirits distilled from grain. 


Agreed to— 
yeas 179, nays 33. 


|yards at 5 a7} cts. per pound, as to quality. 
Sheep were a fraction higher : 7000 head arrived and 


| spreading. oe 
| The revenue of the Dominion of Canada exceeded 


The public debt statement for 3d month shows a de-'sold at the different yards at 4} a 7 cts., and lambs at the expenditures $2,763,448 during the nine months 


crease of $14,238,324. The total coinage of the United 

States Mints during last month amounted in value to 

#3,833,699. It included 2,300,510 standard dollars. 
Postmaster Pearson, of New York, states that the 


largest transatlantic mail either received at or de- Gladstone made a powerful speech in favor of the Fran-! of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held 
spatched from that port, was sent off to Europe on the chise bill. He said it was a good thing for the State Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 19th instant, at 2.30 
2d inst., in the new steamship Eider, of the North|that the largest number of capable citizens should pos-! p, yy, ri 


| 4th mo. 1884. 


| 
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German Lloyds, bound for Southampton. It was made 
up of 625 bags of matter, of which 399 contained letters 
and the remainder newspapers. 

The usual spring exodus of French-Canadian work- 
ingmen and their families from the Province of Quebec 
to the New England States has begun. The migration 
this season is larger than ever before, the departures 
from Montreal alone averaging about 100 per day. 

The steamer Daniel Steinmann, from Antwerp for 
Halifax and New York, was wrecked off Sambro, 20 
miles from Halifax, on Fifth-day might the 3d instant. 
She had on board 90 passengers and a crew of 34, mak- 
ing in all 124 souls. Only the captain, five of the crew 
and _ passengers were saved and landed on Sambro 
island. 

The Monongahela Valley, in this State, was swept 
on the morning of the 2d inst. by a tornado, which de- 
stroyed thousands of dullars’ worth of property, and 
injured 21 persons, four, it is believed, mortally. In 
Pittsburg, Oliver & Roberts’ wire mill was demolished, 
six men being injured, one of whom is not expected to 
recover. A dwelling on Wylie avenue was wrecked, 
and two women and an infant were dangerously if not 
fatally injured. 

One of the most destructive forest fires ever known 
in North Carolina, has for days been devastating the 
pine woods along the southern border of that State. 
‘The fire extends through six or seven counties, and has 
destroyed a number of dwellings, including several in 
the town of Manley. Thedistrict is one that furnished 
a large part of the world’s supply of rosin and turpen- 
tine. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 402, 
which was 10 less than during the previous week, and 
60 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 71 died of consumption ; 28 of pneu- 
monia ; 20 of convulsions; 23 of marasmus; 14 of old 
age ; 14 of meningitis ; 14 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 14 of typhoid fever and 11 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 114; 4’s, 124; 3’s, 101; 
currency 6's, 129 a 139. 


Cotton.—There no essential change to notice in price 
or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at llja 


12 cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7] a 8 cts. for export, 
and 8 a 9 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour.—The demand for flour continues limited, both 
for export and home use, and prices favor buyers. Sales 
of 350 barrels including Pennsylvania family at $4.50 
a $4.75; 150 barrels Delaware family, at $5.25; 250 
barrels Ohio clear at $5.65; 200 barrels do. straight at 
$5.75 a $6; 200 barrels winter patent at $6.25; 200 
barrels do. do. at $6.50; 200 barrels do. do. at $6.75; 
Minnesota clear at $4.75 a $5.25; 300 barrels do. straight 
at $$5.75; 250 barrels do. do. patent at $6.75, and 200 
barrels do. at 37. Quotations are as follows: Western 
and Pennsylvania super at $2.50 a $3; do. do. extras, 
$3 a $3 50; Penna. extra family, $4.50 a $4.75; Dela- 
ware do. do. at $5.25 a $5.75; Ohio do. do. at $5.10 a 
$6; Indiana do. do. at $5.10 a $6; St. Louis and South- 
ern Illinois do. do. at $5.25 a $6; Minnesota bakers’ 
clear at $4.75 a $5.50; do. do. straight at $5.65 a $5.75 ; 
patents, winter wheat, at $6 a $6.75; do. spring at $6.373 
a $6.75, and 650 barrels city mills family on private 
terms. Feed.—Bran sells at $17 a $17.25 per ton 
Rve flour was dull. Sales at $3.50 per barrel. 

Grain.— W heat was weak and unsettled. About 7000 
bushels of red sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.12 a 
$1.13; a choice lot at $1.134; No. 2 at 97 cts. a $1.12 


|5 a 8 cts. per pound as to quality. 

Hogs were lower: 3000 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 8 a 10 cts. per pound as to condition. 
| Foreign.—On the 7th instant in Parliament, W. E. 


sess the franchise. He defended the extension of the 
franchise in Ireland as an act of right and justice. The 
Franchise bill passed its second reading by a vote of 
1390 to 210. 

On the 4th inst. the British Cabinet, after a thorough 
discussion, decided against formally establishing a pro- 
tectorate over Egypt. The Pall Mall Gazettee on the 
same day says: “ Egyptian affairs are fast drifting into 
anarchy, and, through anarchy, to annexation or war 
—possibly both. England must undertake the admin- 
istration of Egypt. This will be a terrific burden, but 
the country must shoulder it manfully. Ministers may 


which ended on the 31st of 3rd month. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge 
in 


Ws. Evans, Clerk, 


| Arrangements have been made by which Friends 
attending the Yearly Meeting can be furnished with 
simple meals, both before and after the sittings of the 
meeting, at moderate charge (15 cents), in the second. 
story of the central part of the Arch St. Meeting-house, 
Meals will also be furnished for those attending the 
Meeting for Sufferings and Select Meeting, the pre 
ceding week. 


| en 
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try to ignore the existence of the burden, but the comedy yo pRIENDS DESIRING TO ATTEND THE APPROACHING 


of such a course is being rapidly played out.” The 
Gazette then urges the Government to assist General 
Gordon to establish at Khartoum an independent State 
under his sovereignty. ‘‘ Tell him,” it says, “ that Eng- 
land no longer considers the Soudan a part of the Otto- 
man Empire.” 

Nubar Pasha resigned the Presidency of the Council 
of Ministers and the other offices which he held, but 
consented to suspend his resignation until the English 
Government gives its decision in regard to the relative 
powers of the Egyptian Ministers and the English offi- 
cials. His resignation is due to discord with the Eng- 
lish officials, and also to the absence of a distinct dec- 
laration on the part of the English Government of its 
future policy in regard to Egypt. The officials and 
heads of every department in Egypt threaten to resign. 
The discontent with European residents in Cairo and 
Alexandria is intense. The uncertainty of the English 
policy in regard to both Egyptian financial affairs and 
the Soudan question, is paralyzing commerce. The 
official bureaus are in a state of anarchy. English and 
Egyptian officers are quarreling, and the English are 
referring every dispute to London for settlement. It is 


doubtful whether a successor to Nubar Pasha can be! 


found. 

Admiral Hewett’s mission to King John of Abyssinia 
has been hastened in order that arrangements may be 
made for the co-operation of Abyssinian troops in the 
Southern Soudan. Admiral Hewett expected to reach 
Massowah on Fifth-day last week, and to meet King 
John at Adowa on Second-day last. King John offers 
the service of from 8000 to 10,000 Abyssinians on con- 
dition that the English guarantee an allowance of two 
shillings daily to each man, and the cessson of two parts 


YEARLY MEETING. 

| I have made arrangements with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, so that Friends living near the fol- 
lowing railroads can come to Philadelphia and retam 
_at the rate of 2 cents a mile, each way. By applying 
to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, orden 
on the Ticket Agents will be furnished, so that Friends 
can come on the Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
United Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jersey 
Railroad, Philadelphia Wilmington and Baltimor 
Railroad, and the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad. 

These orders are free of cost. They simply inform 
the Ticket Agent, at whatever station they are presented 
on the above roads, that the bearer is entitled to a ticket 
to Philadelphia and return at the rate of 2 cents per 
mile. These tickets will be good from 4th mo. 18th to 
4th mo. 28th, inclusive. Friends will require an order 
each time they purchase a ticket. 


| Tuomas C. Hocus, West Chester, Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
CHANGE OF TREASURER. 


pas> Cuar.es J. ALLEN, having resigned the Trea- 
surership, the Committee who have charge of the 
Boarding School have appointed Joun W. BrppLEto 
succeed him, to enter on his duties on the 7th of Fourth 
month. On and after that date, therefore, the busines 
connected with the Treasurership of the Institution will 
be attended to by him at his office, No. 220 S. Fourth 
St.. second story, back room, and not at 304 Arch St. 
| The forwarding of packages for the pupils from No 
304 Arch St., has been discontinued. Parents and others 
| who may have occasion to send packages to the School, 


' 
' 


will in future please send them as freight or by EXPRESS, 
direct to Westtown Station, Chester Co., Penna. 
Philada., 3rd mo. 29th, 1884. 


to Abyssinia. If England agrees to these terms the 
Abyssinians will attack El Mahdi and relieve Kassala. 

Henry M. Stanley will leave the Congo on a pro- 
longed furlough in 7th month. He will come to Eng- 
land in 8th month. 

A private company has been formed in Berlin whose 
object is to promote the development of German col- 
onies, both agricultural and commercial. The German 
Bundesrath has unanimously rejected the proposal | 
that a responsible Ministry be instituted for the empire. | 
The Bavarian Delegate stated during the discussion 
that, while Bavaria would always be ready to co- 
operate actively to promote National development on 
a federative basis, she would firmly oppose a further 
advance in the direction of centralization. 

The Journal of the Caucasus, published at Tiflis, in 
Georgia, warns Russia not to be too sanguine in regard 
to the control of Central Asia. She should first define 
and strengthen her position from Batoum to Herat and 
Balkh. If other tribes imitate those of Merv, Russia 
must reflect whether she is strong enough to maintain 
the new territory. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The SumMER Session opens on Third-day, the 6th 
Fifth month. Parents and others intending to se 
pupils to the School, will please make early application 
to JonaTHan G. WILLIAMS, Superintendent, address 
Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. ; or to Joun W. BipDLg, 
Treasurer, No. 220 S. Fourth St., Philada. 


Diep, in Norwich, Ontario, Canada, 2nd mo. 28th, 
1884, Puese, wife of Henry Sutton, a member of Nor 
wich Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 85th year of 
her age. This dear Friend was of a humble a 
disposition, exemplary in her family relations, 
kind to all. Her close was peaceful. 

——, 3rd month 23rd, 1884, SaRAn H. THompsos, 
' daughter of Daniel B. Thompson, in the 46th year of 
her age, a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 
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